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Hog  prices  are  declining  because 
producers  are  increasing  production. 
Both  pork  production  and  hog  prices 
were  relatively  stable  during  1961- 
64,  However,  production  fell  and 
prices  rose  during  1965  and  in  the 
first  half  of  1966,  As  production  in- 
creased although  still  below  a  year 
earlier,  prices  declined. 

The  December  1965-May  1966 
pig  crop  was  up  10  percent  from  a 
year  earlier  and  producers  plan  to 
increase  farrowings  during  June- 
November  by  a  similar  amount. 
Thus,  hog  slaughter  will  be  consid- 
erably higher  than  a  year  earlier  by 
late  this  year  and  prices  will  be  sub- 
stantially below  those  of  the  final 
months  of  1965. 
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Readers  Survey  of  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation 

Questionnaires  were  sent  to  half  of  the  readers  of  the  Livestock  and 
.    Meat  Situation  in  an  effort  to  determine  areas  of  major  interest  and  use- 
.    fulness  of  the  report.    We  take  this  opportunity  to  express  our  deep  appre- 
ciation to  all  of  those  who  completed  and  returned  the  questionnaire. 

Some  readers  asked  that  a  change  be  made  in  their  mailing  address .  These 
requests  are  currently  being  processed  and  the  mailing  list  will  be  updated 
in  the  near  future. 


SUMMARY 


Fed  cattle  prices  declined  last 
spring  as  marketings  out  of  feedlots  rose 
substantially  from  a  year  earlier.  Prices 
of  Choice  steers  at  Chicago  averaged 
$25.^9  in  June,  down  from  the  March  aver- 
age of  $29.22  per  100  pounds.    July  prices 
held  at  about  the  June  level. 

Fed  cattle  marketings  in  April- 
June  were  11  percent  larger  than  a  year- 
earlier.    Cattle  on  feed  and  marketing 
intention  reports  indicate  that  marketings 
of  fed  cattle  in  July-September  probably 
will  continue  about  11  percent  above  a 
year-earlier.    Prices  this  summer  are 
expected  to  average  around  current  levels, 
but  $1  to  $2  below  the  July-September  I965 
average  of  $27. 06. 


Fed  cattle  marketings  in  October- 
December  likely  will  continue  large  but 
the  increase  compared  with  a  year-earlier 
probably  will  be  more  moderate  thsm  has 
been  the  case  so  far  in  I966.    Thus,  fed 
cattle  prices  likely  will  strengthen  later 
in  the  yeaj:,  with  prices  in  October- 
December  averaging  near  year-earlier  lev- 
els .    However,  larger  supplies  of  pork 
and  poultry  meat  this  fall  will  tend  to 
limit  the  price  advance  in  fed  cattle . 
Range  conditions  have  deteriorated  in  re- 
cent months.    If  this  continues,  prices 
will  be  \inder  additional  pressure  from 
larger  slaughter  of  grass  cattle. 

The  cattle  inventory  is  declining 
again  this  year  because  of  the  larger 
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slaughter.    The  increase  in  slaughter  so 
far  this  year  has  been  due  entirely  to  a 
larger  slaughter  of  cows  and  heifers. 
Th\is,  calf  crops  will  be  smaller  in  the 
next  few  years.    However,  these  develop- 
ments may  not  show  up  in  beef  production 
for  some  time,  since  the  supply  of  ani- 
mals suitable  for  feedlot  finishing  is 
about  the  same  as  a  year  ago  and  place- 
ments on  feed  likely  will  continue  large. 

Hog  slaughter  has  been  moving 
nearer  to  year -earlier  levels  due  to  the 
expansion  of  output  which  hog  producers 
began  late  last  year  in  response  to  higher 
prices  in  I965.    Slaughter  is  now  running 
about  equal  to  a  year  ago  and  is  expected 
to  move  above  year-earlier  levels  during 
the  summer.    By  late  this  year,  slaughter 
rates  will  be  considerably  above  year- 
earlier  levels . 

Hog  prices  have  declined  from  the 
record  highs  of  early  this  year  but  still 
are  higher  than  a  year  ago.    Barrows  and 
gilts  at  8-markets  averaged  $27.93  per  100 
pounds  in  January,  declined  to  an  early 
spring  low  of  $22.26  in  April,  and  in 
June  averaged  $2^.72,  up  $1.38  from  June 
1965.    Prices  held  about  steady  in  Jtily. 
Hog  prices  likely  will  decline  more  than 
usxial  during  the  rest  of  this  year.  Late 
in  the  year,  prices  probably  will  average 
more  than  $5  below  the  relatively  high 
October-December  19^5  average  of  $25.25. 

The  expansion  in  hog  production 
for  1966  will  bring  production  to  only 
moderate  levels  compared  with  production 
in  most  recent  years .    June  1  intentions 
of  hog  producers  pointed  to  a  10  percent 
increase  over  a  year-earlier  in  the  June- 
November  pig  crop.    A  crop  of  this  size 
would  be  a  little  larger  than  in  19^^^ 
but  would  be  about  2  percent  below  the 
1960-6^  average  for  the  period.    Most  of 
the  pigs  bom  in  June -November  will  be 
marketed  in  the  first  half  of  1967.  Thus, 
because  of  the  increased  slaiighter,  hog 
prices  in  the  first  half  of  next  year  will 
be  considerably  lower  than  in  these  months 
this  year  but  probably  higher  than  in 
other  recent  years.    Shoulri  appreciably 
larger  increases  occur  in  the  pig  crop 
early  next  year,  lower  prices  could  be  ex- 
pected in  the  second  half  of  I967. 


Prices  received  by  farmers  for 
lambs  averaged  $26. 60  per  100  pounds  in 
Febi*uary,  almost  $5  more  than  a  year- 
earlier.    As  slaughter  increased,  lamb 
prices  declined.    In  July,  prices  averaged 
$22.10,  down  $1.20,  from  a  year  earlier. 
In  the  second  half,  lamb  slaughter  may  be 
down  a  little  from  Jiily-December  I965. 
With  larger  supplies  of  other  meat,  es- 
pecially pork,  lamb  prices  are  likely  to 
be  close  to  year-earlier  levels,  when 
July-December  prices  received  by  farmers 
averaged  $22. 80  per  100  pounds. 

REVIEW  AND  OUTLOOK 
CATTLE 

Cattle  Inventory  Declining 
Again  in  1960 

Cattlemen  are  reducing  the  size  of 
the  cattle  inventory  again  this  year  even 
though  cattle  and  calf  prices  have  averaged 
above  in  I965  and  other  recent  years . 
More  animals  are  being  marketed  for  slaugh- 
ter than  will  be  added  to  the  end  of  the 
year  inventory  through  imports  and  the 
calf  crop.    Slaughter  of  both  cows  and 
heifers  is  up  significantly  from  last  year, 
pointing  to  a  reduction  in  the  size  of 
the  breeding  herd.    This  in  turn  will 
lead  to  smaller  calf  crops,  thus  tending 
to  reduce  total  beef  production  in  the 
future . 

The  reductions  in  the  cattle  in- 
ventory apparently  reflects  a  change  in 
the  market  outlook  for  calves  on  the  part 
of  cow-calf  operators.    In  effect,  cattle- 
men prefer  immediate  returns  from  the 
sale  of  heifers  and  heifer  calves  to  re- 
t\ims  from  sale  of  calves  that  these 
heifers  wo\ild  produce  in  the  futiire  if 
abided  to  the  breeding  herd  now. 

The  market  outlook  of  cow- calf 
operators  has  contributed    to  past  in- 
ventory declines,  but  may  be  relatively 
more  important  in  the  current  inventory 
reduction.    In  contrast  to  most  past 
periods  of  decline,  the  situation  in  I965 
and  1966  has  not  been  complicated  by 
severe  drought  and  declining  prices. 
In  1956,  19*4-6,  and  1935,  the  most  recent 
years  in  which  extended  declines  in 
cattle  numbers  began,  cattle  prices  were 
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relatively  low  and  severe  drought  over 
wide  areas  forced  the  sale  of  many  cattle 
from  ranges .    This  accelerated  the  de- 
cline in  prices  as  the  volume  of  slaugh- 
ter increased.    In  I965  and  the  first  half 
of  1966,  however,  cattle  prices  were 
higher  than  the  year  before,  the  long 
term  price  outlook  was  improving,  and 
forage  supplies  were  plentiful.  Despite 
this  apparently  favorable  situation,  move- 
ment of  cattle  to  slaiighter  increased  in 
1965  and  has  continued  at  a  record  pace 
in  the  first  6  months  this  year.  Thus, 
reduction  in  the  c\irrent  cattle  inventory 
probably  reflects  more  of  a  lack  of  optim- 
ism about  future  cost-price  relationships 
by  cow-calf  operators  than  have  other 
reductions  in  the  past. 

Review  of  Inventory  Decline 
In  19^  and  First-Half  I966 

On  January  1  this  year  there  were 
106.6  million  head  of  cattle  and  calves 
on  farms,  down  1  percent  from  the  record 
107 .2  million  heaxi  on  fajrms  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1965 •    This  moderate  decline 
marked  a  halt  in  the  steady  increase  in 
Jajimry  1  cattle  numbers  that  began  in 
1958. 

The  number  of  beef  cattle  in- 
creased during  I965  although  the  increase 
was  small  compared  with  other  recent 
years .    The  number  of  dairy  cattle  de- 
clined, however,  and  was  more  than  off- 
setting. 

In  Jan\aary-June  this  year,  total 
slaughter  of  cattle  and  calves  is  estima- 
ted to  have  been  about  6  percent  larger 
than  in  those  months  last  year.  The 
increase' over  a  year  earlier  resulted 
entirely  from  increases  in  slaughter  of 
cows  and  heifers,  up  8  and  22  percent. 
Slaughter  of  calves  was  down  about  7  per- 
cent, and  steer  slaughter  was  down  a- 
round  2  percent. 

In  order  for  the  January  1,  19^7, 
inventory  of  cattle  and  calves  to  remain 
unchanged  this  year,  total  slaughter  of 
cattle  and  calves  in  I966  wouljd  have  to 
be  down  about  ^4-  percent  from  I965.  How- 


ever, this  is  an  unlikely  prospect  in 
view  of  the  6  percent  increase  in  slaugh- 
ter during  the  first  6  months .  Slaughter 
in  July-December  this  year  woxild  have  to 
be  about  9  percent  below  the  last  6  months 
of  1965  for  the  January  1,  19^7^  inventory 
to  remain  even  with  the  beginning  inven- 
tory this  year. 

The  increase  in  slaughter  as  com- 
pared to  a  year  sarlier  is  expected  to 
moderate  in  the  second  half  of  the  year. 
Slaughter  of  calves,  cows,  and  nonfed 
steers  and  heifers  likely  will  be  down 
from  1965  levels.    However,  substantially 
larger  marketings  of  fed  cattle  wiUL 
hold  total  slaughter  near  year-earlier 
levels.    Imports,  death  loss  and  other 
factors  will  affect  inventory  numbers . 
On  balance,  the  inventory  likely  will 
decline  by  around  1  to  2  percent  this 
year. 

Differences  From  Past  Periods 
of  Inventory  Reduction 

The  effects  of  a  smaller  cattle 
inventory  on  current  and  future  beef 
production  and  prices  probably  are  now 
somewhat  different  than  in  the  past 
because  of  the  increased  importajice  of 
cattle  feeding  operations. 

In  1955,  only  27  percent  of  all 
cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  were  fed 
cattle;  in  1965?  it  was  about  k6  percent. 
This  trend  likely  will  continue  during 
the  next  few  years  and  the  importance 
of  fed  cattle  as  a  source  of  beef  is 
expected  to  increase. 

The  growth  in  feeding  operations 
has  accompanied  a  downward  trend  in  calf 
slaughter.    Ten  to  15  years,  ago  calves 
accounted  for  32  to  35  percent  of  total 
cattle  and  calf  slaughtered.    Last  year, 
calves  accounted  for  only  I9  percent  of 
all  animals  slaughtered.    In  I966  and 
in  the  next  few  years,  calf  slaughter 
likely  will  decline  fxirther  and  account 
for  an  even  smaller  percentage  of  the 
Lotal  number  of  animals  slaughtered. 
This  trend  toward  a  larger  percentage  of 
animals  slaughtered  as  mature  animals  will 
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also  increase  the  amount  of  beef  produced 
per  head.    Thus,  the  total  amount  of  beef 
produced  is  not  likely  to  decline  as 
much  as  calf  crops  and  slaughter  rates 
might  indicate. 

Smaller  declines  in  beef  produc- 
tion during  the  upswing  in  the  cattle  cy- 
cle probably  would  moderate  the  rise  in 
cattle  prices  and  slow  rebuilding  compared 
with  some  past  periods.    However,  an  off- 
setting factoj*  Vill  be  increases  in  con- 
sumer income. 


Situations  That  Will  Indicate 
When  Herd  Rebuilding  Begins 

There  is  no  substantial  evidence 
yet  that  the  current  reduction  in  cattle 
numbers  has  run  its  course .  Several 
changes  will  be  noted  in  the  situation 
when  cattlemen  begin  to  rebuild  herds . 
Placements  of  heifers  on  feed  will  have 
to  be  below  current  levels  in  order  for 
more  heifers  to  be  added  to  breeding 
herds.    Heifer  slaughter  would  then  de- 
cline sharply  aind  heifer  prices  would  in- 
crease relative  to  steer  prices .  Cow 
slaughter  also  would  be  down.    Such  chang- 
es in  these  measures  probably  would  indi- 
cate a  shift  in  the  thinking  of  stockmen 
about  feeder  calf  prices  in  the  future 
and  will  mark  the  first  major  steps  in 
halting  the  decline  in  cattle  numbers. 

Rebuilding  of  inventories  in  the 
past  has  generally  begun  when  weather  con- 
ditions improved  and  there  was  renewed 
optimism  emong  cattlemen  about  calf  prices 
and  feed  conditions .    But  there  was  con- 
siderable difference  from  one  period  to 
another  in  the  aimount  of  price  rise  and 
the  duration  of  higher  prices  before 
herd  rebuilding  got  underway.    For  ex- 
ample, when  cattle  numbers  began  to  in- 
crease in  1958,  prices  of  feeder  cattle 
had  been  higher  for  about  a  year.  The 
increase  averaged  I5  percent  for  Choice 
feeder  and  stocker  steers,  550-750 
poixnds,  at  Kansas  City.    When  the  build- 
up began  in  19^9 >  feeder  prices  had  more 
than  doubled  in  the  k  preceding  years . 
When  the  buildup  began  in  19 3^,  feeder 
prices  had  risen  in  2  of  the  3  preceding 
years .    The  price  increase  in  this  period 


was  85  percent . 

Feeder  steers  averaged  a  little 
under  $22  in  1964,  but  averaged  $24  last 
year.    A  further  increase  is  developing 
in  1966  and  the  average  for  the  year 
likely  will  be  20  to  25  percent  above  the 
low  prices  in  1964.    However,  this  would 
still  be  several  dollars  below  price  levels 
that  led  to  an  expansion  in  1958  and  1959* 

Changes  in  the  volume  of  cow 
slaughter  alone  probably  are  not  a  very 
good  indicator'  of  future  long-term  changes 
in  total  cattle  numbers .    Part  of  the 
increase  in  cow  slaughter  in  I965  and  the 
first  6  months  this  year  probably  was  due 
to  heavier  than  normal  culling  from  the 
considerably  larger  and  more  aged  beef 
cattle  herds  of  recent  years.  Reduction 
of  dairy  herds  also  contributed  to  the 
larger  volume  of  cow  slaughter.  However, 
since  the  number  of  beef  cows  slaughtered 
has  been  larger  than  the  nixmber  of  heifer 
replacements,  it  appears  that  the  increase 
in  cow  slaughter  also  resulted  when  cow- 
calf  operators  became  less  optimistic 
about  the  long-term  feeder  calf  price  out- 
look. 

Cow  slaughter  dropped  below  year- 
earlier  levels  in  June  and  is  expected 
to  continue  below  in  the  second  half  of 
1966.    This  decrease  may  not  be  large 
enough  to  have  much  effect  on  the  number 
of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  on  January 
1,  1967,  but  will  slow  the  decline  in  the 
calf  crop  next  year.    Thus,  there  are  some 
indications  that  cow-calf  operators  are 
taking  steps  toward  the  build.up  phase  of 
the  next  cattle  cycle. 

Fed  Cattle  Marketings 
To  Continue  Large 

Cattle  feeders  marketed  11  percent 
more  animals  in  April-June  thaji  in  these 
months  a  year  earlier.    Weights  rose  also 
during  the  spring  so  fed  beef  production 
increased  sharply  after  the  winter  months . 

Supplies  of  fed  beef  will  stav 
large  this  summer.  On  July  1,  there  were 8. 3 
million  head  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed, 
up  11  percent  from  a  year  earlier.    All  ma- 
jor areas  of  the  country  showed  increases. 
The  North  Central  States  and  the  Western 
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Table  1  . — Nmber  of  cattle  and  calves  on  feed  Jvily  1,  by  regions, 
and  percent  change  from  previous  yeeir,  i960  to  date 


North  Central  States 


Year 

East 
North 
Central 

[  West 

•  .,4- 

North 
■  Central 

Total  \ 

Texas  " 

and 
Okla- 
homa 

Western 
States 

Total 
1/ 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

hesui 

heaxi 

head 

head 

i960 

885 

2,882 

3,767 

205 

1,628 

5,652 

1961 

928 

3,035 

3,963 

229 

1,575 

5,822 

Percent 

change 

from 

i960 

+4.9 

+5.3 

+5.2 

+11.7 

-3.3 

1962 

8t8 

3,028 

3,906 

262 

1,854 

6,135 

Percent 

change 

from 

1961 

-5A 

-0.2 

-1.4 

+14.4 

+17.7 

1963 

1,034 

3,437 

4,471 

330 

1,979 

6,882 

Percent 

change 

from 

1962 

+17.8 

+13.5 

+14.5 

-te6.o 

+6.7 

1964 

947 

3,435 

4,382 

364 

1,987 

6,914 

Percent 

change 

from 

1963 

-8.4 

-0.1 

-2.0 

+10.3 

40.4 

1965 

982 

3,632 

4,6l4 

439 

2,255 

7,515 

Percent 

change 

from 

1964 

+3.7 

+5.7 

+5.3 

+20.6 

4-13.5 

1966 

1,026 

4,015 

5,041 

633 

2,449 

8,347 

Percent 

change 

from 

1965 

44.5 

+10.5 

49.3 

+44.2 

+8.6 

1/  26  state  total  until  I96I,  then  28  States  until  1964  then  32  States. 


STEER  AND  HEIFER  BEEF  PRODUCTION 

MIL  LB.  1  \  1  1 
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Table  2. — Selected  prices  per  100  pounds  of  cattle, 
by  months,  I965-66 


Chicago 

RBinsas  City 

Good  feeder  ' 

Choice 

feeder 

Month 

Choice 

steers  • 

Utility  cows  : 

steers  • 

steer  calves 

SSO-750  lb.  : 

1965  * 

1966  • 

1905 

1 

1965    •  1966  * 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol.  Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

January 

:  2i^.28 

26.87 

12.80 

15.8^ 

19.56  24.01 

22. 85 

&c  •  ^p 

28.19 

February 

:  24.02 

27.79 

13.37 

17.72 

19.41  25.40 

23.16 

30.96 

March 

:  2if.31 

29.22 

13.89 

19.51 

20.05  26.57 

23.92 

32.45 

April 

•  25.63 

27.98 

14.24 

19.70 

21.19  26.26 

25.14 

31.27 

May 

:  26.88 

26.75 

14.96 

19.54 

22.27  26.39 

25.75 

31.80 

June 

:  27.68 

25.49 

15.67 

18.83 

22.88  25.37 

26.10 

30.90 

July 

:  26.88 

1/25.39 

15.49 

1/18.02 

22.68  1/23.85 

25.85 

1/28.93 

August 

:  27.22 

15.32 

22.52 

25.41 

September 

'  27.08 

14.96 

22.50 

26.06 

October  ; 

:  26.74 

14.52 

22.50 

26.12 

November 

:  26.46 

13.88 

22.47 

26.15 

December 

:  26.60 

14.37 

23.27 

27.13 

Average 

:  26.19 

14.46 

21.78 

25.30 

y  July  is 
Compiled  from 


a  3-'week  average. 
Market  News,  Livestock 


Division,  C&MS. 
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States  had  9  percent  more  cattle  on  feed 
July  1  than  a  year  earlier.    However,  the 
9  other  cattle  feeding  States  which  ac- 
co\inted  for  10  percent  of  the  total  nxm- 
ber  on  feed  had  33  percent  more  on  feed 
than  a  year  earlier. 

Cattle  feeders  stated  intentions 
on  July  1  to  market  U.7  million  head  of 
cattle  during  J\ily-September .    This  would 
be  11  percent  more  than  in  the  summer 
months  of  I965.    Com  Belt  feeders  and 
Western  feeders  reported  intentions  to 
market  8  percent  more  fed  cattle  while 
cattle  feeders  outside  of  these  2  major 
feeding  regions  planned  to  step  up  market- 
ings 25  percent  in  July-September.  Cattle 
feeders  probably  will  market  their  stated 
iatentions  because  the  number  of  heavier 
weight  cattle  on  feed  was  up  substantial- 
ly.   There  were  Ik  percent  more  animals 
weighing  over  900  pounds  and  T  percent 
more  cattle  in  the  700-900  povind  weight 
group.    However,  even  if  cattle  feeders 
marketed  their  stated  intentions,  fed 
cattle  marketings  in  July-September  woiild 
still  be  slightly  smaller  than  during 
April-June- -especially  in  Com  Belt  States. 

Fed  cattle  marketings  late  this 
year  likely  v±ll  continue  large  but  the 
increase  over  a  year  earlier  probably  will 
be  less  than  in  the  s\ammer.  Placements 
so  feirthis  year  have  been  very  large --up 
2k  percent  in  Jan\iajry-March  and  6  percent 
in  April-June.    Based  on  Jajauary  1  in- 
ventory and  slaughter  so  far  this  year, 
the  supply  of  young  animals  outside  of 
feed  lots  on  July  1  was  slightly  smaller 
than  a  year  earlier.    Consequently,  feed 
lot  placements  during  the  rest  of  the 
year  likely  will  not  differ  greatly  from 
a  year  earlier.    If  ranchers  start  hold- 
ing back  heifers  later  this  year,  place- 
ments could  fall  below  I965  levels  late 
in  the  year.    Thus,  even  though  fed  cattle 
marketings  will  continue  large  during  the 
fall  months  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
number  of  lighter  weight  cattle  now  on 
feed,  the  increase  over  a  year  earlier 
likely  will  be  somewhat  less  than  diiring 
either  the  spring  or  summer  of  this  year. 


Prices  Steady,  Then  Higher 

Prices  of  Choice  steers  at 
Chicago  rose  from  $27  in  Januai^y  to  over 
$29  in  March,  but  then  declined  during 
the  spring  months .    In  July,  Choice 
steers  averaged  around  $25-50  per  100 
pounds .    The  decline  in  fed  cattle  prices 
during  the  second  q\iarter  reflected  the 
large  increase  in  marketings  dviring  the 
quarter.    An  increasing  supply  of  pork  as 
well  as  large  poultry  supplies  also  helped 
weaken  oeef  prices.    Fed  cattle  marketings 
are  at  very  high  levels  and  will  contin- 
ue well  above  I965  levels  at  least  through 
the  summer  months.    Thus,  fed  cattle 
prices  are  expected  to  continue  aroimd 
the  $25  to  $26  level  through  the  summer 
months . 

Fed  cattle  prices  probably  will 
show  some  renewed  strength  this  fall 
since  fed  cattle  marketings  are  not  ex- 
pected to  be  up  as  much  then  as  now. 
However,  downward  price  pressure  can 
develop  if  range  conditions  deteriorate 
further  resulting  in  large  movement  of 
grass  cattle  to  market  at  a  time  when 
fed  cattle  marketings  are  already  large. 
In  addition,  if  cattle  feeders  continue 
to  increase  marketing  weights  this  could 
put  continued  pressure  on  fed  cattle 
prices  throughout  the  rest  of  the  year. 
For  example,  in  mid- July  choice  90O-IIOO 
pound  steers  at  Chicago  averaged  near 
$25.30  or  10  to  15  cents  above  steers 
weighing  1,100-1,300  pounds.    A  month 
earlier  heavy  steers  were  about  25  cents 
higher,  than  the  lighter  weight  animals 
marketed,  and  a  year  earlier  they  were 
75  cents  higher. 

An  additional  price  factor  enter- 
ing the  fed  beef  outlook  late  in  the  year 
will  be  an  increasing  pork  supply.  Pork 
production  was  very  low  in  the  first  few 
months  of  this  year,  but  is  now  running 
a  little  above  I965  levels .    Late  this 
year,  however,  pork  production  is  expect- 
ed to  be  considerably  above  year-earlier 
levels.    In  addition,  po\iltry  supplies  will 
continue  well  above  year-earlier  levels 
through  the  end  of  the  year. 
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Table  3  . — Number  of  cattle  and  calves  slaughtered  under  Federal 


inspection. 

by  class. 

United  States, 

by  months 

1965  to 

date 

Steers  : 

Heifers 

:  Cows 

Calves 

Month 

1965 

•     1966  * 

1965  • 

1966 

;  1965  ; 

1966  ; 

1965 

1966 

1. 

000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

Januaiy 

1 

198 

1,150 

442 

551 

500 

572 

404 

382 

February 

080 

1,010 

401 

h97 

~  y  1 

415 

501 

384 

376 

March 

1, 

247 

496 

454 

473 

•-y  jy 

April 

1, 

116 

1,083 

455 

420 

i+63 

411 

■^70 

May 

1, 

134 

1,190 

439 

562 

439 

i+61 

340 

318 

June 

1, 

181 

1,270 

468 

592 

535 

378 

325 

July 

1, 

135 

481 

580 

387 

August 

1, 

127 

556 

610 

428 

September 

1, 

097 

616 

652 

478 

October 

1. 

052 

614 

686 

492 

November 

1. 

034 

563 

700 

470 

December 

1. 

088 

535 

655 

433 

Total 

13, 

486 

6,066 

6,646 

5,076 

COW  SLAUGHTER  BY  MONTHS 
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Slaughter  Weights  Up 

Fed  beef  production  has  increased 
this  year  partly  because  slaughter  weights 
have  been  rising.    Weights  of  Choice  steers 
sold  out  of  first  hands  for  slaughter  at 
15  major  markets  averaged  l,l4l  pounds 
per  ajiimal  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.    This  was  T  pounds  below  these  months 
a  year  earlier.    Hovever,  during  the  spring 
months ,  fed  cattle  weights  began  to  in- 
crease.   Weights  in  July  averaged  about 
30  pounds  above  the  same  month 'a  year 
earlier.    This  amounts  to  1  to  2  percent 
more  beef  per  animal  slaughtered  thsji  in 
the  summer  months  of  I965.    Thus,  if 
marketings  out  of  feed -lots  are  up  11 
percent  as  stated  by  cattle  feeders  on 
July  1,  fed  beef  production  likely  will 
be  up  12  to  Ih  percent. 

Cattle  feeders  are  expected  to  con- 
tinue feeding  to  heavier  weights  than  in 
1965  but  not  to  the  extremely  heavy 
weights  of  1963  and  the  first  half  of  I96I+. 
Feeding  costs  increase  sharply  when  cattle 
are  fed  to  heavier  weights .    Feed  prices 
will  also  be  a  little  higher  in  the  second 
half  of  1966  than  a  year  earlier. 

Feeder  Cattle  Prices  To 
Continue  Above  19^^ 

Feeder  cattle  prices  rose  somewhat 
during  the  late  fall  months  of  19^5  and 
then  continued  to  rise  last  winter,  reach- 
ing a  monthly  high  of  $29.64  in  March 
(Choice  55O-T5O  pound  steers  at  Kansas 
City) .    This  was  the  highest  they  had  been 
since  1959-    Prices  declined  last  spring 
but  are  currently  averaging  around  $27.50 
or  about  $1  above  the  July  19^5  level. 

Feeder  cattle  prices  in  Jvily  were 
about  $2  higher  than  fed  cattle  prices  at 
the  same  market.    More  important,  cattle 
placed  on  feed  last  winter  likely  will 
have  cost  more  per  100  pounds  live weight 
than  they  will  bring  as  finished  animals . 
Feed  costs  in  the  first  half  were  much  the 
same  as  they  were  last  year  although  most 


of  the  high  protein  feeds  are  consid- 
erably higher  priced  than  they  were  in 
mid-1965.  Thus,  cattle  feeders  are  work- 
ing on  much  narrower  margins  than  they 
were  in  I965. 

Some  cattle  feeders  have  increased 
lot  capacity  in  recent  years  and  will 
want  to  operate  their  lots  at  or  near  full 
capacity;  nevertheless,  they  also  will 
be  more  reluctant  than  \xs-ual  to  bid  up 
feeder  cattle  prices  during  the  next 
several  months.    If  placements  are"  larger 
than  in  I965  during  late  summer  and  fall, 
feeder  cattle  prices  probably  will  con- 
tinue around  cxxrrent  levels  without  much 
of  a  rise  in  the  fall.    However,  slug- 
gishness in  the  demand  for  feeder  cattle 
or  in  fed  cattle  prices  will  be  reflected 
in  feeder  cattle  prices.    Also,  continu- 
ed dry  weather  which  would  result  in 
increased  marketings  of  feeder  cattle 
before  the  end  of  the  year  would  add 
further  downward  pressure  on  prices . 

Hogs 

Hog  slaughter  was  down  substeinti- 
ally  in  the  first  hall"  of  this  year  and 
prices  were  at  record  high  levels  during 
the  early  winter  months .    The  supply 
situation  will  reverse  itself  by  late 
1966  and  prices  will  decline  from  re- 
cent levels . 

The  1965  hog  situation  was  charac- 
terized by  decreasing  slaughter  supplies 
and  rising  prices .    Barrows  ajid  gilts  at 
8-markets  rose  from  a  low  of  $l6.06  per 
100  pounds  in  January  I965  to  $28.07  in 
December;  diiring  the  year  the  only  price 
dip  occured  in  late  summer,  then  prices 
increased  again  in  the  fall  contrary  to 
the  usual  seasonal  pattern.    This  year, 
barrows  and  gilts  averaged  $27.93  in  Jan- 
uary; dropped  to  an  early  spring  low  of 
$22.26  in  April  but  then  rose  to  $2^.72 
in  J-une .    Prices  in  July  held  at  about 
the  June  level.    A  rather  continuous  de- 
cline is  expected  dviring  the  second  half 
of  1966  as  slaughter  increases,  and  by 
late  this  year  hog  prices  will  be  sub- 
stantially   below  the  high  levels  a  year 
earlier . 
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December-May  Pig  Crop  Up  10  Percent 

Hog  prices  are  expected  to  decline 
in  second  half  1966  when  hog  producers 
begin  to  market  hogs  from  the  10  percent 
larger  December  1965-May  1966  pig  crop. 
The  number  of  sows  farrowing  was  only  8 
percent  larger  than  a  year  earlier;  but 
pigs  saved  per  litter  rose  from  J .22  in 
1965  to  7.33  pigs  this  spring. 

The  expansion  in  the  December  1965- 
May  1966  pig  crop  was  general  throughout 
the  country  and  only  1  State,  Delaware, 
showed  a  decline  from  a  year  earlier. 
Hog  producers  in  the  North  Central  region 
made  the  smallest  increase- -9  percent. 
The  total  nimber  of  pigs  saved  in  the 
North  Atlantic  States  and  the  Western 
States  rose  10  percent,  while.  Increases 
of  13  and  lU  percent  over  a  year  earlier 
were  made  in  the  South  Central  and  the 
South  Atlantic  States.    Thus,  hog  pro- 
ducers in  States  outside  of  the  Com  Belt 
are  making  the  sharpest  gains  in  the  cur- 
rent expansion.    They  are  not  as  specia- 
lized as  producers  in  the  Com  Belt  and 
consequently  are  more  flexible  to  expand 
production  in  short-r\in  decisions. 

Com  Belt  hog  producers,  who  special- 
ized in  farrowing  large  nmbers  of  sows, 
usvially  do  not  increase  production  as 
rapidly  as  those  farrowing  only  a  few 
sows.    Moreover,  commercial  hog  producers 
cannot  expand  farrowings  without  large 
capital  expenditures.    For  these  producers, 
an  increase  in  production  capacity  is 
usually  a  permanent  or  long  time  change. 

The  rnjmber  of  sows  farrowing  in 
December  1965-May  I966  increased  diiring 
each  month  of  the  spring  farrowing  season 
with  April  and  May  both  up  12  percent. 
These  2  months  accounted  for  kO.3  percent 
of  the  total  December-May  pig  crop. 

The  distribution  among  months  in 
the  nvmiber  of  sows  farrowing  in  the  10 
Com  Belt  States  during  December-May  was 
about  the  same  as  in  1965. 


Hog  Sla-ughter  To  Increase 

Hog  slaughter  rates  compared 
with  year-earlier,  levels  will  widen  as 
the  year  progresses  because  of  the  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  pigs  bora  dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  I966.    Hog  sla\:igh- 
ter  under  Federal  Inspection  was  down 
11  percent  during  Janmry-May  I966. 
Ciirrently,  slaughter  is  averaging  close 
to  the  year-earlier  levels . 

The  number  of  sows  farrowing  in 
the  first  k  months  of  the  spring  season 
was  6  percent  above  the  same  months  a 
year  earlier.    However,  12  percent  more 
sows  farrowed  in  April  and  May.  Since 
it  takes  about  6  to  8  months  for  a  hog 
to  reach  slaughter  weight,  the  increase 
in  the  December-May  pig  crop  will  have 
the  greater  impact  on  hog  slaughter  and 
prices  late  this  year  and  early  next 
year. 

Hog  producers  stated  intentions 
of  June  1  to  continue  this  expansion  in 
farrowings  in  the  second  half.  Thtts, 
during  the  stmmier  montns  more  yo\mg 
gilts  will  be  held  back  for  breeding 
herds,  which  will  tend  to  slow  the  build- 
up in  supply  of  slaughter  hogs  during 
these  months.    But  by  fall  the  sharp 
increase  in  the  hvmiber  of  pigs  bom 
after  March  will  be  large  eno\agh  to 
push  hog  sla\ighter  considerably  above 
1965  levels. 

Even  though  hog  slaughter  will 
rise  sharply  late  in  I966,  it  likely 
will  not  reach  the  heavy  slaughter  rates 
of  1963  and  1964.    The  December  1965- 
May  1966  pig  crop  was  h  million  head 
larger  than  a  year-earlier,  but  still 
about  1  million  head  smaller  than  the 
number  of  pigs  saved  in  these  months 
of  I96U.    Therefore,  while  hog  pro- 
ducers are  responding  to  favorable  hog 
prices  they  have  not  increased  produc- 
tion to  a  level  comparable  to  the  rather 
unprofitable  levels  of  I963  and  196^1-. 

Barrows  and  gilts  averaged  $24.72 
at  8-markets  in  J\me  and  were  at  about 
this  level  during  the  first  3  weeks  of 
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Table  5  .- -Number  of  sows  farrowing,  pigs  saved  and  pigs  saved  per  litter, 
spring  and  fall  pig  crops,  by  regions,  I96O  to  date 

DECEMBER -MAY 


Year 

North 
Atlantic 

;         North  Central  \ 
■      East      i      West  '\ 

oouun 

A4-1an'f'1r> 
AOxcLUT^XC 

oouun 

.       Pon  +  Tf^  1 
:  l^cIlX>XOlX 

1  Western 

:  united 
:  States 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1, 000 

1, 000 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

Sows  farrowing: 

i960 

:  110 

171). 
J,  X 

5^9 

722 

IkO 

6,790 

1961 

:  102 

I1.P7 

512 

701 

l4l 

7,029 

1962 

:  90 

2,lit-8 

■^.U21 

J  ,  ^cx 

511 

609 

151 

7,018 

1963 

:  99 

"ink 

513 

662 

158 

7,127 

1964 

:  83 

J,  JX  I 

k67 

56^ 

ll4-7 

6,632 

1965 

:  73 

I.  p  0 

527 

123 

5,929 

I9DD  1/ 

!  Ol 

prill 

520 

593 

132 

C  flirt 

6,412 

Pigs  saved: 

i960 

757 

lU,61(-0 

PP  llOl 

3,71^2 

1^,787 

955 

1^7,282 

^1 

:  698 

X?  ,t;jx 

2lt-,&r6 

3,576 

k,829 

1,011 

50,M4-1 

1962 

:  663 

pli  ■?'?k 

3,625 

k,807 

1,073 

1^9,692 

1963 

DOE 

1S.611)- 

>  -j^7 

3,638 

k,570 

1,117 

50,930 

19oi)- 

560 

11^,797 

2U,177 

3,382 

3,967 

1,0^7 

^^7, 936 

1965 

519 

12,7*^5 

21,612 

3,330 

3,710 

09k 

Iv2,8l0 

1966  1/ 

572 

13,873 

23,5i^7 

3,805 

U,l97 

906 

14^,980 

Pigs  saved  per 

Number 

Nimber 

Nijmber 

Number 

Number 

Number 

Number 

litter: 

i960 

6.86 

7.00 

7.06 

6.82 

6.63 

6.82 

6.96 

1961 

6.86 

7.20 

7.26 

6.98 

6.89 

7.12 

7.18 

1962 

•  6.98 

7.06 

7.11 

7.08 

6.98 

7.11 

7.08 

1963 

6.90 

7.13 

7.22 

7.09 

6.90 

7.13 

7.15 

I96U 

6.82 

7.20 

7.29 

7.23 

7.03 

7.17 

7.23 

1965 

7.11 

7.25 

7.23 

7.27 

7.0k 

7.27 

7.22 

1966  1/ 

7.06 

7.37 

7.35 

7.32 

7.08 

7.47 

7.33 

JUBE-HOViaffiER 

1,000 
bead 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,000 
head 

1,9^5 

2,499 

474 

704 

139 

&r 

1,922 

2,589 

464 

6&I 

134 

89 

2,077 

2,709 

475 

682 

133 

85 

2,059 

2,705 

458 

646 

133 

77 

1,&70 

2,557 

415 

571 

120 

72 

1,652 

2,397 

416 

567 

112 

77 

1,798 

2,576 

477 

668 

126 

6hQ 

13,854 

17,482 

3,286 

4,857 

978 

606 

lk,hh2 

18,510 

3,275 

4,818 

943 

626 

15,169 

19,570 

3,382 

4,852 

945 

608 

15,012 

19,537 

3,287 

4,628 

950 

5U8 

13,558 

18,424 

2,995 

4,076 

520 

12,060 

17,407 

3,Ol»6 

4,089 

831 

Number 

Number 

Nuaiber 

Number 

Number 

RuBiber 

6.86 

7.12 

7.00 

6.94 

6.90 

7.03 

6.97 

7.25 

7.15 

7.05 

7.01 

7.06 

7.09 

7.30 

7.22 

7.12 

7.11 

7.16 

7.17 

7.29 

7.22 

7.18 

7.16 

7.13 

7.10 

7.25 

7.22 

7.22 

7.14 

7.29 

7.23 

7.30 

7.26 

7.31 

7.21 

7.45 

Sows  farrowing: 

i960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966  2/ 
Pigs  saved: 

i960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966  2/ 
Pigs  saved  per 

litter: 

i960 

1961 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966  2/      

1/  Preljmlnary.  2/  Number  Indicated  to  farrow  from  intentions  as  of  June  1,  196&.  Average  number 
of  pigs  per  litter  vlth  allowance  for  trend  used  to  calculAte  indicated  number  of  pl^  saved. 


5,855 
5,953 
6,165 
6,086 
5,610 
5,216 
5,722 

41,105 
42,594 
44,544 
44,022 
40,476 
37,953 
4l,800 
guBber 

7.02 
7.16 
7.23 
7.23 
7.21 
7.28 
7.^0 
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Table  6  . — Number  of  sows  farrowing  emd  percentage  distribution  by 
months,  spring  and  fall  seasons.  United  States,  1959  to  date  1/ 

 December-MiBiy  farrowings  

Yeeur      ]  Dec.      \    Jan.      '    Feb.        \      Mar.      \      Apr.      '      May  \  Total 

i  1,000         1,000         IJOOO          1,000          1,000          17000  1,000 

:  head         head         head           head           head           head  head 

1959  :  539           985         1,529         2,01^8         1,853         1,0U2  7,996 

1960  :  U95           761         1,255         1,710         1,606            963  6,790 

1961  :  506           776          1,214.7          1,707          1,71+6          1,0^7  7,029 

1962  :  1+9^           825          1,268          1,71+7          1,657          1,032  7,023 

1963  :  567  862  1,179  1,661+  1,776  1,084  7,132 
I96I+           :  5^+3           795         1,051+         1,563         l,6l3         1,070  6,638 

1965  :  526           717            965         1,1+13         1,397            917  5,935 

1966  ;     33k  772         1,008         1,1^         1,570         1,026  6,kl3 

:  Percentage  distribution  of  December-May  farrowings  

:  Percent     Percent     Percent       Percent       Percent       Percent  Percent 

1959  :  6.8          12.3          19.1           25.6           23.2           13.0  IDO.O 

1960  :  7.3          11.2          18.5            25.2            23.6            114-.2  100.0 

1961  :  7.2          11.0          17.8            2U.3           2I+.8            II+.9  100.0 

1962  :  7.0          11.7          18.1           21+.9           23.6            Ik.l  100.0 

1963  :  8.0  12.1  16.5  23.3  21+.9  15.2  100.0 
1961+           :  8.2          12.0          15.9           23.5           21+.3           16.1  100.0 

1965  :  8.9          12.1          16.2           23.8            23.5            15.5  100.0 

1966  ;  8.6          12.0          15.7  23.2  2lf.5  I6.0  100.0 

:  June -November  farrowings  

•  June      \    July      \      Aug.      \      Sept.    '      Oct.      [      Nov.  *  Total 

:  1,000        17000        17000          TTOOO          17000          17000  1,000 

:  head          head          head           head           head           head  head 

1959  :  95^*+          978         1,1+11+         1,559            808            i»-15  6,128 

1960  :  877          875         1,290         1,505            865            M+3  5,855 

1961  :  9*+^           899         1,256         1,1+83            903            1+68  5,953 

1962  :  9^           90I+         1,333         1,581            923            1+89  6,170 

1963  :  985  960  1,237  1,514  925  1+70  6,091 
196I+  :  974  875  1,103  1,397  825  1+42  5,6l6 
1965           :     895  785  981          1,306  797  1+58  5,222 

:  Percentage  distribution  of  June-November  farrowings  

:  Percent     Percent     Percent       Percent       Percent       Percent  Percent 

1958  :  ll+,l          15.5          23.8           25.5           13.9             7.2  100.0 

1959  :  15-5         16.0         23.1           25.1+           13.2            6.8  100.0 

1960  :  15.0          II+.9          22.0           25.7           14.8             7.6  100.0 

1961  :  15.9          15.1         21.1           24.9           15.2             7.8  100.0 

1962  :  15.2          llf.7          21.6           25.6           15.0             7.9  100.0 

1963  :  16.2          15.8          20.3            24.8            15.2              7.7  100.0 

1964  :  17.3          15.6          19.6           24.9           14. 7             7-9  100.0 

1965  :  17.1         15.0         18.8           25.0           15.3            8.8  100.0 


1/  Includes  Alaska  and  Hawaii  beginning  I962. 
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Table  7. — Distribution  of  farrowings  by  quarters, 
selected  regions,  1961-66 


Pereent€ige  of  farrowings  occuring  in: 

Year  and  region! 

December* 
Pebniary : 

Msurch- : 
May  : 

June 
August 

;  Sept  ember-: 
Noveaflber  • 

Spring  : 
Crop  : 

Fall 
Crop 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

1961 

10  States  1/ 
38  States 
United  States 

17.8 
19.5 

37.0 
27.1 
3^.7 

23.3 
25.8 

23.9 

21.8 

22. 

22.0 

54.9 
51.8 
5V.2 

U5.I 
1^8.2 
45.9 

1962 

10  States  1/ 
38  States 
Ifaited  States 

18.2 
2k.3 
19.6 

35.6 
27.1 
33.6 

23.5 
25.8 
2k,l 

22.6 
22.8 
22.7 

53.8 
51.4 
53.2 

k6,2 
k8,7 
U6.8 

1963 

10  Stalws  1/ 
38  States 
United  States 

18.2 
:  25.0 
19.7 

36.3 
27,2 
3^.2 

23.8 
2U.9 
2U.I 

21.7 
22.9 
22.0 

5U.5 
52.2 

53.9 

i*5.5 
46.1 

I96U 

10  States  1/ 
38  States 

United  States 

18.0 
2k,7 
:  19.5 

36.7 
27.2 

23.7 
25.7 
2i^.l 

21.6 
22.4 
21.8 

5^.7 
52.0 
5U.I 

45.3 
48.0 

45.9 

1965 

10  States  1/ 
38  States 

United  States 

18.3 
2k.6 
19.8 

35.7 
25.8 

33.^ 

23.3 
25.8 

23.9 

22.7 
23.8 

22.9 

54.0 
50.4 
53.2 

46.0 
49.6 
46.8 

1966  2/ 

10  States  1/ 
38  States 

United  States 

18.0 
:  23.0 
:  19.2 

35.8 
26.8 
33.6 

23.6 

22.6 

53.8 
1^9.8 
52.8 

46.2 
50.2 
47.2 

1/  10  states  that  report  quarterly:  Ohio,  Indisuia,  Illinois,  Wisconsin, 
Minnesota,  lova,  Missouri,  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  and  Kansas. 


2/    Computed  from  June  1  intentions  for  fall  litters. 
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July.    A  price  drop  is  likely  in  the  next 
couple  of  months ,  although  the  decline  is 
expected  to  be  moderate.    Hog  prices  are 
currently  averaging  a  little  higher  than 
in  July  1965,  but  they  vill  decline  later 
in  the  year  and  fall  below  the  unusually 
high  year-earlier  levels.    Barrows  and 
gilts  rose  to  a  summer  peak  of  $2i+.6T  in 
August  1965.    This  feLLl,  hog  prices  are 
expected  to  average  as  much  as  $5  below 
the  $25.25  average  during  the  fourth 
quarter  of  I965. 

Hog  Weights  Are  Up 

Hogs  are  currently  being  slaughtered 
at  unusuadly  heavy  weights.     In  June,  hogs 
slaughtered  averaged  8  pounds ,  or  5  per- 
cent ,  heavier  than  those  in  June  1965, 
thus  adding  to  the  amount  of  pork  avail- 
able.    For  example,  the  number  of  hogs 
slaughtered  under  Federal  Inspection  in 
May  and  June  was  up  less  than  2  percent 
from  a  year  ago,  but  the  total  dressed 
weight  of  pork  produced  was  up  7  percent. 

Farmers  probably  will  continue  to 
feed  hogs  to  heavy  weights  through  the 
summer  months  and  pork  production  will  be 
up  more  thsji  the  increase  in  the  number 
slaughtered.     This  will  tend  to  add  down 
ward  pressure  on  hog  prices.    Hog  pro- 
ducers are  feeding  to  heavy  weights  be- 
cause of  the  favorable  feeding  margins. 
If  producers  continue  to  feed  to  heavy 
weights  during  the  fall  months ,  when 
feeding  margins  will  be  less  favorable, 
hog  prices  will  be  \ander  more  pressiire 
thsm  now  anticipated. 

Small  stocks  of  pork  in  cold  stor- 
age will  partly  offset  larger  pork  pro- 
duction this  summer  and  early  fall.  On 
Jxily  1,  there  were  only  213  million  poxmds 
of  pork  in  cold  storage.    This  was  5  per- 
cent below  the  low  level  on  July  1 ,  1965 
ajid  3h  percent  below  the  1960-6ii  average. 
July  1  cold  storage  holdings  of  pork 
amounted  to  about  a  7-day  supply  rather 
than  the  usual  10  to  12  day  supply. 


Favorable  Demand 
for  Pork 

Demand  for  pork  and  other  red 
meats  has  been  very  favorable  and  is 
expected  to  continue  strong  during  the 
rest  of  1966.    However,  increased  pork 
supplies  later  this  year  will  push  prices 
well  below  current  levels .    Pork  competes 
with  other  meats  for  the  comsumer's  food 
dollar  and  therefore  pork  will  offer 
stiffer  competition  with  other  meats  by 
the  end  of  the  year. 

By  the  end  of  1966  beef  production 
likely  will  be  about  the  same  to  smaller 
than  in  that  period  of  1965.  Broiler 
and  turkey  meat  output,  however,  is  ex- 
pected to  show  sizable  increases  over 
the  same  months  of  I965  during  the  second 
half  of  1966,  especially  after  the  summer 
months . 

Expansion  to  Continue 

Hog  production  likely  will  expand 
at  least  into  or  through  the  spring 
months  of  1967.    Hog  prices  are  expected 
to  decline  d\iring  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  by  late  fall  likely  will  average 
considerably  below  cvirrent  levels.  How- 
ever, even  at  these  levels,  hog  prices 
will  still  be  above  feeding  costs  for 
most  producers. 

The  hog-corn  price  ratio  averaged 
around  18  to  1  in  July.    This  compares 
with  an  annual  average  ratio  of  13.2  in 
I96U  and  18.2  in  1965.    Even  if  hog 
prices  decline,  as  expected,  the  hog-com 
price  ratio  this  fall  probably  will 
average  around  16  to  1  or  higher.  Ratios 
at  this  level  more  than  likely  will  en- 
courage further  increases  in  breeding 
herds.    However,  the  incentive  will  be 
considerably  less  than  in  late  1965  an<i 
early  1966  when  the  ratio  ranged  21-25 
to  1. 

Hog  producers  in  the  10  Corn  Belt 
States  reported  intentions  as  of  June  1 
to  have  9  percent  more  sows  farrow 
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Table  8  . — Selected  prices  per  100  pounds  of  livestock, 
by  months,  I965-66 


Month  ' 

Barrows  and  : 
:    gilts  at  8  ; 
markets  l/  ; 

Sows  at  : 
;      8  markets  : 
1/  : 

Choice  lambs 
\      at  Denver 

5  Choice  feeder 
*       lambs  at 

:     S.   St.  Paul 

,  19fj5 

•  < 

.  1966 

• 

;  1965 

• 

• 
• 

1966 

.  1965 

J  1966 

.  1965 

• 

.  1966 

!  Pol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

Dol. 

January 

:  16,06 

27.93 

13.10 

23.8if 

21.98 

27."^ 

21.7^ 

27. 2U 

February 

!  17.01 

27.80 

li+.62 

25.09 

23.08 

27.62 

23.18 

28.27 

March  I 

:  16.98 

2^4-.  Ul 

15.01 

21.80 

23.53 

25.^4-2 

23.08 

26.27 

April  ! 

\  17.63 

22.26 

15.26 

18.87 

2/ 

26.86 

2/ 

2U.39 

May 

5  20.29 

23.16 

17.^ 

18.35 

27X0 

26.00 

22.75 

23.00 

June 

:  23.38 

2i+.72 

20.10 

19.16 

26.98 

25.11 

20.73 

21.20 

July 

:  2I+.27 

^/2U.88 

20.83 

3/19.18 

25.32 

i/23.8i+ 

22.25  3/21.52 

August 

:  2U.67 

22.32 

2k, 2k 

22.25 

September 

:  22.92 

20.57 

23.76 

22.33 

October 

:  23.36 

20.98 

2U.I6 

22.38 

November 

\  2U.33 

21.37 

2U.57 

23. Ml- 

December  1 

!  28.07 

22.9^ 

25.80 

25.66 

Average 

:  21.30 

19.03 

2k. 62 

22.71 

2}  No  prices  quoted. 


2/  July  is  a  3-veek  average. 

Compiled  from  l^fetrket  News,  Livestock  Division,  C&MS. 
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during  June-August  this  yeeir  than  in 
those  months  of  1965.    They  have  also 
stated  intentions  to  have  T  percent  more 
sows  farrow  in  September-November,  How- 
ever, producers  in  other  States  are  plan- 
ning relatively  larger  increases  since 
farrowing  intentions  reported  for  all 
States  were  up  10  percent  for  June- 
November.    It  is  possible  that  hog  pro- 
ducers may  step  up  production  more  than 
currently  indicated  because  hog  prices 
rose  somewhat  after  June  1  (the  date 
intentions  were  reported).    Pigs  bom 
during  June-November  will  provide  the 
bulk  of  slaughter  supplies  in  the  first 
half  of  1967.    Thus,  hog  slaughter  in 
the  first  half  of  196?  will  be  consider- 
ably larger  than  in  January-June  this 
year  and  prices  will  average  substan- 
tially below  year-earlier  levels. 

June-November  pig  crop  of  10  per- 
cent over  1965  would  be  a  3  percent 
larger  crop  than  in  these  months  of  196^, 
but  would  still  be  2  percent  below  the 
I96O-6U  average. 

The  expsuision  now  xinderway  in  hog 
production  is  sizable  but  at  this  point, 
it  likely  will  not  lead  to  extremely  low 
prices  to  hog  producers.    However,  if 
the  number  of  sows  farrowed  during 
December  1966-May  I96T  is  considerably 
larger  thsm  in  I965-66,  very  low  price 
levels  likely  would  develop  in  the  fall 
of  I96T. 

SHEEP  AND  LAMBS 

Sheep  Inventory 
Stabilizes 

The  nimber  of  sheep  and  lambs  on 
farms  on  January  1,  1967  may  be  about  the 
same  as  the  beginning  inventory  this  year. 
January-June  sheep  smd  lamb  slaughter  was 
about  3  percent  below  the  same  period  in 
1965,    Slaughter  during  January-March  was 
T  percent  below  year-earlier  levels  but 
April-June  slaxoghter  was  about  2  percent 
above  those  months  in  1965. 

If  slaughter  in  the  second  half  of 
1966  is  2  to  3  percent  below  a  year- 
earlier,  sheep  and  lamb  nmbers  will 


stabilize  .this  year.    Although  weather 
conditions  may  alter  the  current  situa- 
tion, sheep  and  lamb  slaughter  is  expected 
to  be  down  enough  in  the  second  half  of 
1966  to  bring  about  a  small  increase  in 
the  inventory  this  year. 

The  average  weekly  kill  of  sheep 
and  lambs  under  Federal  Inspection  during 
July-December  1965  was  228,000  head. 
Weekly  slaughter  rates  above  220,000  head 
between  now  sind  the  end  of  the  year  will 
indicate  that  sheepmen  are  making  a 
further  reduction  in  numbers  this  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  average  slaughter 
rates  below  220,000  head  per  week  will 
indicate  that  sheefmen  are  beginning  to 
rebuild  numbers  or  at  least  end  the 
liquidation. 

The  decline  in  the  number  of  sheep 
and  lambs  on  farms  last  year  was  only 
138,000  head,  much  less  than  the  average 
yearly  decline  of  1.3  million  head  during 
196O-6U.    While  an  increase  is  in  pro- 
spect for  1966,  it  probably  will  be  very 
small . 

Higher  prices  for  lambs  in  I965 
and  so  far  this  year  likely  have  accounted 
for  the  slackening  in  the  rate  of  re- 
duction of  sheep  and  lamb  inventory. 
Prices  received  by  farmers  averaged  $22.70 
per  100  pounds  liveweight  in  1965.  This 
was  the  highest  average  price  since  1952 
and  as  much  as  hk  percent  above  other 
recent  years. 

Lamb  Prices  Down , 

Weights  and  Slaughter  Up 

Lamb  prices  declined  from  $28.50 
at  Denver  in  February  to  around  $25  in 
late  March.    Price  weakness  developed 
earlier  this  year  primarily  because  of 
a  large  supply  of  overweight ,  1965-crop 
fed  lambs .    Many  feeders  were  holding 
lambs  in  the  feedlot  longer  than  normsd 
in  anticipation  of  strengthening  prices. 
This  action  tended  to  increase  weights 
and  extended  marketings  of  1965-crop 
wooled  lambs  which  further  ag-gravated  the 
situation.    For  example,  average  slaughter 
weights  under  Federal  Inspection  during 
February  averaged  107  pounds ,  a  record 
high.    A  greater-than  normal  overlap  of 
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Table  9  . — Balance  sheet  for  sheep  and  lambs. 
United  States,  I956  to  date 


Year 

Nvnober 
on  farms 
Jan.  1 

:  Bom 
:  dviring 
:  year 

;     Net  ; 
[  exports  \ 

Slaii^- 
ter 

:  Deaths 

'  Adjiist- 

ment 
•  factor 

Number 
'  on  farms 
:    Dec.  31 

!  1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

;  head 

head 

head 

head 

head 

hea^L 

head 

31,157  20,336  W  16,328  i^,322  -132 

30,65!^  19,810  +18  15,292  1^,353  ^16 

31,217  20,686  -22  lh,k95  ^,350  -kik 

32,606  21,120  -5k  15,528  U,539  -5^3 

33,170  21,283  -13  16,239  ^,611  -61^9 

32,982  21,271  W  17,536  »^,578  -792 

31,320  20,28i+  +16  17,171  1^,519  -105 

29,793  19,224  +28  16,153  k,32h  -k91 

28,,021  17,905  +10  lit,897  4,255  -174 

26,590  17,557  +6  13,305  i^,l6l  -223 

 26.i|-52  17.297  2/  +15  2/  12.700    3/  4.150  

1/  Beginning  I96I,  50-State  total.    2/  Partly  estimated.  ^/  Forecast. 


30,654 
31,217 
32,606 
33,170 
32,967 
31,320 

29,793 
28,021 
26,590 
26,452 
3/  26.7-27.0 
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1965-crop  fed  lambs  and  spring  launbs 
marketings  occurred,  thiis  increasing  total 
marketings  and  adding  to  price  weakness  of 
all  lambs . 

Fxirther  price  declines  occurred  as 
slaughter  rates  increased.     Since  early 
Msurch,  slaughter  rates  have  averaged 
around  3  to  U  percent  above  a  year  earlier. 
In  addition,  increased  production  of  other 
meats — particularly  fed  beef — contributed 
to  price  weakness  in  lambs.    In  late 
April,  spring  laaijs  were  selling  near  year- 
earlier  levels  at  Denver— $26  to  $26.50— 
but  declined  during  May  and  June  and  in 
late  July  were  quoted  at  $23.50,  about 
$2  below  a  year  earlier. 

Thus,  price  weakness  in  the  lamb 
market  during  the  past  few  months  has 
leirgely  been  a  problem  of  increased 
supply,  and  particularly  marketings  of 
overweight  lambs.    The  lamb  market  is 
sensitive  to  heavy  carcasses  and  retail 
buyers  often  apply  price  discoiints  on 
overweight  lambs .    For  example ,  early 
last  spring.  Choice  and  Prime  grade  lamb 
carcasses  at  New  York  weighing  55  to  65 
pounds  sold  as  much  as  $6  to  $7  below  U5 
to  55  pound  weights  and  almost  $8  to  $9 
below  35  to  U5  pounds  weights.     In  early 
July,  as  the  relative  supply  of  heavy 
carcasses  declined,  this  differential  had 
been  reduced  to  around  $2.    A  year  ago 
when  few  heavy  carcasses  were  being  mar- 
keted, these  3  weight  groups  were  selling 
at  about  the  same  price. 

Lamb  Slaughter  Down  Again 
in  Second  Half  of  I966 

Lamb  slaiighter  probably  will  fall 
below  year-earlier  levels  before  the  end 
of  the  summer  and  then  continue  moderately 
below  in  the  fall  and  winter.    The  lamb 
crop  was  reported  at  17.3  million  head, 
down  1  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  The 
decline  was-  due  to  lambs  born  after  mid- 
March  since  the  early  lamb  crop  was  \in- 
changed  from  I965.    These  are  the  lambs 


that  will  figure  heavily  in  second  half 
slaughter.    Despite  the  drop  in  lamb 
prices  this  past  winter  and  spring,  the 
general  price  picture  for  lambs  is  more 
favorable  to  lamb  producers  today  than  it 
has  been  in  the  last  several  yeeirs ; 
therefore ,  additional  ewe  lambs  may  be 
held  back  to  be  added  to  breeding  herds 
in  the  second  half  of  I966. 

Range  feed  conditions  may  be  a 
more  critical  factor  in  determining  how 
many  lambs  are  kept  this  year  because 
range  feed  conditions  are  below  average. 
Some  western  sheepmen  may  have  to  move 
lambs  off  summer  pastures  earlier  than 
usual.    This  would  increase  slaughter  in 
the  late  sxmamer  and  fall ,  but  likely 
would  decrease  it  in  the  first  hsulf  of 
1967. 

Reduced  lamb  slaughter  and  an  ex- 
pected return  to  more  normal  average 
slaughter  weights  will  cushion  any  fur- 
ther- decline  in  lamb  prices  in  late 
s\xmmer  and  fsill.    However,  increased 
slaughter  resulting  from  a  further  de- 
terioration of  ranges ,  would  lower  lamb 
prices  in  the  fall  somewhat  below  summer 
levels.    Lamb  prices  declined  last 
summer,  but  then  rose  during  October- 
December. 

Choice  slaughter  lambs  at  Denver 
in  late  July  averaged  around  $23.50  or 
about  $2  below  the  same  time  last  year. 
Lamb  prices  probably  will  be  more  stable 
during  late  summer  and  fall  this  year 
although  they  likely  will  continue  to 
average  below  1965  prices.    In  early  fall, 
prices  may  average  near  year-earlier 
levels  when  lambs  (Choice  at  Denver) 
averaged  airound  $2U.     Continued  large 
supplies  of  fed  beef  through  the  summer 
and  then  larger  pork  and  broiler  pro- 
duction in  the  fall  likely  will  tend  to 
prevent  any  general  price  rise  before  the 
end  of  the  year. 
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Meat  Consumption  and  Prices 

Production  in  the  first  lialf  of  I966 
totaled  about  the  same  as  a  year  earlier. 
The  increase  in  beef  production  about  off- 
set the  decrease  in  pork.    Meat  imports 
were  larger. 

Per  capita  meat  consumption  in  the 
first  quarter  totaled  kO.Q  pounds,  down 
about  h  percent  from  a  year  earlier.  Beef 
consumption  was  up  about  a  half  povmd  per 
person  but  pork  consumption  was  down  over 
2  pounds.    In  April- June,  meat  consumption 
per  person  was  only  slightly  larger  than 
the  ho, J  pounds  consumed  in  April- June 
last  year.    Larger  beef  consumption  offset 
slightly  smaller  consumption  of  pork  and 
veal. 

In  the  second  half  of  this  year,  per 
capita  consmption  of  red  meat  in  July- 
December  likely  wi2J.  be  up  about  a  pound 
from  the  83. 7  pounds  consvmied  per  person 
in  these  months  last  year,  mostly  becaxise 
of  increased  pork  consumption. 

Wholesale  Meat  Prices 

Wholesale  prices  of  beef  continued  to 
decline  in  June  and  remained  below  year- 
earlier  levels.    Choice  steer  beef  car- 
casses, 600-700  pounds,  averaged 
per  100  pounds  at  Chicago  in  April  but 
declined  to  $4l.50  by  late  July  (less  than 
carlot  basis). 

Wholesale  lamb  prices  were  slightly 
higher  in  June  after  declining  in  late 
winter  and  early  spring,  but  remained  be- 
low a  year  earlier.    Choice  lamb  carcass, 
45  to  55  pounds,  averaged  $53 -iS  per  100 
pounds  at  Chicago  in  June,  compared  with 
$55.92  in  June  I965. 

By  contrast,  wholeseLLe  jxjrk  prices 
rose  in  June  and  continued  higher  than  a 
year  earlier.    Pork  loins,  8  to  12  pounds, 
averaged  $59 '04  per  100  pounds  at  Chicago, 
compared  with  $55. Uo  in  May  and  $57.72  a 
year  earlier. 

Wholesale  pork  prices  will  decline 
somewhat  this  fall  as  slaughter  hog 
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supplies  increase.    Choice  beef  at  whole- 
sale likely  will  continue  near  current 
levels  through  the  svimmer  but  may 
strengthen  slightly  in  the  fall. 

Retail  Price  of  Beef,  Down;  Pork,  Lamb 
and  Veal  Up 

Retail  prices  of  pork,  lamb,  and 
veal  averaged  slightly  higher  in  June 
than  in  May  but  beef  prices  declined 
slightly.    Retail  pork  prices  averaged 
72.4  cents  per  pound  in  June,  up  from 
71.6  cents  in  May  but  down  sharply  from 
the  February  high  of  78.8  cents. 

Choice  grade  lamb  prices  averaged 
87.3  cents  per  pound,  1  cent  higher  than 
in  May.    Veal  cuts  at  89.4  cents  were 
about  2  cents  higher  than  in  May.  Choice 
beef  averaged  8k. 6  cents  per  pound  in 
June,  compared  with  85.2  cents  in  May. 

Retail  jxjrk  prices  will  decline 
this  summer  and  fall  as  i)ork  supplies 
become  larger.    Prices  in  the  third 
quarter  likely  will  average  near  the 
levels  of  a  year  earlier  but  by  the 
fourth  quarter  will  be  substantially 
lower  than  in  October-December  1965-  Re- 
tail beef  and  veal  prices  are  expected  to 
remain  relatively  stable  during  July- 
September  and  to  average  about  the  same 
as  a  year  earlier.    Prices  in  the  fourth 
quarter  probably  will  continue  at  about 
the  same  level  and  avereige  somewhat 
higher  than  in  October-December  1965* 
Not  much  change  in  retail  lamb  prices  is 
expected  through  the  summer  months. 

1965  Fann  Cash  Receipts 
From  Meat  Animals 

Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings 
of  meat  animals  totaled  $12,9^3  million 
in  1965 ^  16  percent  more  than  the  I964 
total  of  $11,126  million.    Receipts  were 
largei'  for  eax:h  class  of  meat  animals. 
Receipts  from  hogs  tot6j.ed  $3^695  million 
in  19^5 ^  up  $691  million  >^ile  those  from 
cattle  rose  to  $8,907  million,  up  $1,112 
million  from  lS6h.    Receipts  from  sheep 
and  lambs  totaled  $3^1  million  up  $l4 
million. 
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PER  CAPITA  DISPOSABLE  INCOME,  CONSUMER  PRICE 
ALL  ITEMS,  RETAIL  PRICE  OF  BEEF,  YEAL  AND  PORK 
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Table  10. --Cash  receipts  from  farm  marketings  ajid  Government  payments, 
with  percentage  distribution,  kS  States, 
averages  I9IO-59,  annual  196O-65 


Year 


Total 
cash 
receipts 
and 
Govern- 
ment 
payment  s 


Livestock  and  livestock  products 


Total 
1/ 


Meat  animals 


Cattle 

Sheep: 

Total 

and 

Hogs 

and  ' 

calves 

lambs ' 

Dairy 
products 


Poultry 

and 
eggs  2/ 


All 
crops 


Govern- 
ment 
pay- 
ments 


Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

dol. 

Average : 

1910-11+ 

5,929 

2,91+8 

1,688 

901 

678 

109 

628 

1+79 

2,981 

0 

1915-19 

10,576 

5,072 

3,01+1+ 

1,51+0 

1,31^3 

161 

1,050 

75^ 

5,501+ 

0 

I92O-2I+ 

9,801 

l+,735 

2,3^3 

1,120 

1,071 

152 

1,3^6 

912 

5,066 

0 

1925-29 

10,923 

5,797 

2,889 

1,382 

1,296 

211 

1,672 

1,092 

5,126 

0 

1930-31+ 

6,1+90 

3,593 

1,615 

811 

680 

121+ 

1,201+ 

687 

2,782 

115 

1935-39 

8,1+73 

^,577 

2,197 

1,171+ 

856 

167 

1,1+09 

811 

3,417 

479 

I9I+O-I+I+ 

15,711 

8,658 

U,386 

2,102 

2,013 

271 

2,290 

1,71^8 

6,385 

668 

I9I+5-I+9 

27,282 

11^,971 

7,983 

1^,1^36 

3,178 

369 

3,776 

2,954 

11,857 

454 

I95O-5I+ 

31,299 

17,1+1+1 

9,61+9 

5,771 

3,501 

377 

l+,2l6 

3,278 

13,595 

263 

1955-59 

32,029 

17,559 

9,582 

6,339 

2,909 

331^ 

i+,l+98 

3,178 

13,756 

714 

i960 

3^,705 

18,909 

10,581+ 

7,388 

2,869 

327 

i+,7l+0 

3,282 

15,103 

693 

1961 

36,1+OT 

19,391 

10,993 

7,555 

3,136 

302 

1^,905 

3,186 

15,532 

1,484 

1962 

37,923 

20,025 

11,651 

8,177 

3,150 

321+ 

4,81+1 

3,230 

16,162 

1,736 

1963 

38,891+ 

19,926 

ll,l^l+l 

8,091 

3,031 

319 

l+,8i+7 

3,312 

17,282 

1,686 

I96I+ 

39,115 

19,810 

11,126 

7,795 

3,ooi+ 

327 

5,022 

3,333 

17,136 

2,169 

1965 

^1,639 

21,853 

12,9^^3 

8,907 

3,695 

3i^l 

5,070 

3,527 

17,33^ 

2,452 

Percentage  of  total 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Average 

1910 -II+ 

100.0 

1+9.7 

28. k 

15.2 

ll.h 

1.8 

10.6 

8.1 

50.3 

0 

1915-19 

100.0 

1+8.0 

28.8 

11+.6 

12.7 

1.5 

9.9 

7.1 

52.0 

0 

1920-21+ 

100.0 

1+8.3 

23.9 

11.1+ 

10.9 

1.6 

13.7 

9.3 

51.7 

0 

1925-29 

100.0 

53.1 

26.5 

12.7 

11.9 

1.9 

15.3 

10.0 

46.9 

0 

1930 -3I+ 

100.0 

55.3 

21+.9 

12.5 

10.5 

1.9 

18.5 

10.6 

42.9 

1.8 

1935-39 

100.0 

5I+.0 

25.9 

13.8 

10.1 

2.0 

16.6 

9.6 

40.3 

5.7 

I94O-I+I+ 

100.0 

55.1 

27.9 

13.^ 

12.8 

1.7 

14.6 

11.1 

40.6 

^.3 

191+5-^9 

100.0 

5I+.9 

29.3 

16.3 

11.6 

1.1+ 

13.8 

10.8 

43.4 

1.7 

I95O-5I+ 

100.0 

55.7 

30.8 

18.1+ 

11.2 

1.2 

13.5 

10.5 

43.4 

.8 

1955-59 

100.0 

5U.8 

29.9 

19.8 

9.1 

1.0 

ll+.O 

9.9 

42.9 

2.2 

i960 

100.0 

5^.5 

30.5 

21.3 

8.3 

.9 

13.7 

9.5 

43.5 

2.0 

1961 

100.0 

53.3 

30.2 

20.8 

8.6 

.8 

13.5 

8.8 

42.6 

4.1 

1962 

100.0 

52.8 

30.7 

21.6 

8.3 

.8 

12.8 

8.5 

42.6 

4.6 

1963 

100.0 

51.2 

29.1+ 

20.8 

7.8 

.8 

12.5 

8.5 

44.5 

^.3 

I96I+ 

100.0 

50.6 

28.1+ 

19.9 

7.7 

.8 

12.8 

8.5 

43.8 

5.6 

1965 

100.0 

?2.^ 

31.1 

21. i+ 

8.9 

.8 

12.2 

8.^ 

41.6 

5.9 

fur  animals . 

2/  Includes  ducks,  geese,  guineas,  pigeons,  quail,  pheasants  and  tmkey  hatching 
eggs. 
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Receipts  from  meat  animal  s  made  up 
31.1  percent  of  total  cash  receipts  in 
1965,  up  from  2S,h  percent  in  1964  and  a 
larger  portion  of  the  total  than  in  any- 
other  recent  year.    Cattle  and  calves 
accounted  for  21.4  percent  of  total  ca^h 
receipts,  hogs  for  8.9  percent,  and  sheep 
and  lambs  for  0.8  percent. 

Dairy  products  accoxmted  for  12.2 
percent  of  total  cash  receipts  in  I965 
compared  with  12.8  percent  in  1964,  and 
poultry  and  eggs  accounted  for  8.5  per- 
cent of  the  total,  the  same  as  in  1964. 
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Livestock  and  livestock  products 
accounted  for  a  somewhat  larger  portion 
of  total  cash  receipts  and  Government 
payments  to  farmers  in  1965^  52.5  per- 
cent compared  with  50. 6  percent  in  1964. 
Crops  accounted  for  a  somewhat  smaller 
portion  of  the  total,  4l.6  percent  com- 
pared with  43.8  percent  in  1964,  while 
Government  payments  contributed  5'9 
percent  of  the  total  in  1965^  up  from 
5.6  percent  in  1964. 


Seasonality  in  Hog  Slaughter  and  Prices 
By:    Donald  Seaborg  ERS-ESA 


"How  does  hog  slaughter  compare 
with  1  month,  6  months  or  12  months  sigo? " 
This  question  is  sisked  because  livestock 
producers  base  their  production  plams  on 
recent  conditions  and  on  what  they  believe 
conditions  will  be  in  the  future. 

Month-to-month  or  seasonal  var- 
iations in  hog  slaughter  result  from 
management  practices  of  hog  producers. 
When  uniform  management  practices  are 
repeated  year  after  year,  a  seausoneil 
pattern  develops.    For  example,  spring  is 
still  the  most  favored  farrowing  seeison. 
Therefore,  this  influences  hog  slaughter 
during  the  simmer  and  fall. 

Hog  slaughter  rates  usually  range 
below  the  annual  average  during  the  sum- 
mer months.  In  contrast  fall  and  winter 
slaughter  \isually  runs  above  average. 

Table    11    contains  the  seasonal 
index  for  hogs  slaughtered  under  Federal 
Inspection.    It  shows  how  each  month  com- 
pares with  the  average  slaughter  for  the 
yeex.    To  illustrate,  seasonal  index  for 
Mtarch  is  110  or  10  percent  larger  than 
the  12  month  avereige. 

The  seeisonal  nattire  of  production 
is  important,  but  it  explains  only  part 
Df  the  changes  in  hog  slaughter  and  hog 
prices.    Variations  also  occur  because 


of  cyclical  and  trend  movements  in  pro- 
duction.   These  factors  and  changes  in 
demand  are  probably  even  more  Important 
than  seasonal  variations  in  determining 
futTire  slaughter  and  price  activity. 

The  index  of  hog  slaiighter  xrnder 
Federal  Insi>ection  shows  that  October 
is  usually  the  month  of  largest  slaught- 
er.   It  averages  between  12  and  13  per- 
cent above  the  12  month  average.  Hog 
slaughter  is  usually  the  smallest  d\ir- 
ing  July,  averaging  about  I8  percent 
below  the  12  month  average. 

Hog  slaughter  is  made  up  of  several 
different  classes.    Since  sows  are 
slaiightered  shortly  after  the  close  of 
the  main  farrowing  months,  March -May, 
sow  slaughter  is  at  a  peak  during  the 
s-ummer  months.    Barrow  and  gilt  slaugh- 
ter, however,  is  low  in  the  summer 
becatise  fewer  pigs  are  farrowed  in  the 
winter. 

Barrow  and  gilt  slaughter  reaches 
a  seasonal  low  of  24  percent  below  the 
annual  average  in  July  and  then  incresises 
to  a  high  of  15  percent  above  average  in 
October.    Sow  slaxaghter,  on  the  other 
hand,  peaks  during  July  between  4o  and 
45  percent  above  the  12  month  average; 
February  is  the  low  for  the  year  at  be- 
tween 35  and  4o  percent  below  aversige. 
Thus,  sow  slaughter  has  greater  seasonal 
variation  than  slaughter  of  barrows  ani 
gilts. 
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Table  11.    Seasonal  indexes 
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for  hog  slaughter  and  prices,  I956-6O  and  I96I-65  averages 


Average  ; 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Mar.  ; 

Apr.  ; 

May  : 

June 

Percent  of  12 

month  averag 

All  hogs  ; 
1961-65  : 

Ill  n 

109. u 

Hog  sla\:ighter  under  Federal  Inspection 

96.8            105.7            99.1+  9I+.I 
95.8            110.0          103.5  97.8 

op.  J 
86.9 

Barrows  and  Gilts  : 
1961-65  : 

IIS 
112.0 

101.3 
99.1 

109.1+ 
113.8 

100.9 
IOI+.7 

92.1 

97.6 

7Q  n 
82.9 

Sows  ! 

J.y?D— DU  ! 
1961-65  ! 

DO.  y 

81.0 

57.8 
62.6 

68.8 
70.0 

83.7 
86.1+ 

110.6 
99.6 

yy  .  u 

XHO.  M- 
126.5 

Average  live  weight 
1956-60 

100.3 

TOO  ^ 

97.9 
98.1 

98.3 
97.8 

100.3 
99.6 

112.8 
101.5 

105.0 

XSJ^  .  _) 

Barrows  and  gilts 
1956-60 
1961-65 

95.0 
96.6 

96.5 
96.9 

Hog  prices  at  8-markets 

98.5  100.8 
9I+.9  9I+.5 

103.0 
97.1 

107.0 

10i+.6 

Sows 

1956-60  ; 
1961-65  1 

92.7 
9U.0 

98.2 
98.0 

101.0 
98.7 

102.3 
96.9 

98.6 
97.0 

102.3 
100.7 

Jiily 

:  Aug. 

:  Sept. 

:  Oct. 

:  Nov. 

:  Dec. 

Percent  of  12 

month  average 

All  hogs 

1961-65 

■  ftp 

I  81.9 

Hog  slaughter  under  Federal  Inspection 

89.2            99.2          117.0  108.1+ 
86.6           96.7          112.7  109.1+ 

XXV  .  *+ 

106.9 

Barrows  and  Gilts 

1961-65 

>          7'^  Q 

!  76.1+ 

81+. 8 
8i+.6 

100.0 
97.0 

120.1+ 
115.0 

109.9 
109.3 

111  7 

XXX.  { 

107.3 

Sows 

X^PO— 
1961-65 

11+3.U 

139.0 
129.8 

89.8 
96.6 

86.2 
95.3 

92.9 
107.3 

oft  Q 

101.9 

Average  live  weight 
1956-60 

:  103.0 

1           ±SJC.  .  J 

98.0 
99.0 

96.1+ 
97.3 

97.2 
98.8 

100.1+ 
100.9 

100.9 

XwX  .  X 

Barrows  and  gilts 
1956-60 
1961-65 

:  108.9 
:  111.6 

10I+.7 
109.8 

Hog  prices  at  8-markets 

101.2  95.9 

103.3  99.3 

92.8 
95.6 

96.2 
96.3 

Sows 
1956-60 
1961-65 

:  105.1+ 
:  106.6 

108.8 
110.0 

106.9 
108.2 

99.9 

102.8 

93.8 
97.1 

90.3 
90.6 

116-150 
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SeasoxMLLity  of  hog  slaughter  ac- 
counts for  about  70  percent  of  the  month- 
to-month  changes  in  hog  slaughter.  The 
cyclical  natvire  of  hog  production,  however, 
is  much  more  important  in  determining 
changes  in  hog  slaughter  that  take  place 
over  longer  periods  of  time  and  accounts 
for  over  95  percent  of  the  changes  in 
slaughter  vhen  year-to-year  changes  are 
compared. 

The  seasonal  index  of  the  aversige 
live  weight  of  hogs  slaughtered  under 
Federal  Inspection  indicates  that  slaugh- 
ter hogs  weigh  more  in  the  summer,  partly 
hecaxise  of  increased  sow  slaughter. 
Slaxighter  weights  in  June  ajre  about  3  per- 
cent above  the  12  month  average  while  hogs 
slaughtered  in  September  average  almost 
3  percent  below  average.    Weights  rise 
above  the  average  in  November  and  Decem- 
ber but  then  fall  below  again  early  in  the 
year  and  remain  below  until  late  winter. 
The  seasonality  in  slaughter  weights  helps 
to  even  out  pork  production  during  the  year. 
When  hog  slaughter  is  low  in  -one  summer, 
pork  production  is  increased  by  higher- 
than-average  slaughter  weights.  Converse- 
ly, production  is  reduced  later  in  the 
jeax  when  slaughter  is  high  but  weights 
are  below  average. 

Hog  prices  respond  to  the  nvmiber 
of  hogs  slaughtered  and  the  demand  for 
pork.    Thus,  hog  prices  are  generally 
highest  in  the  summer  when  slaughter  is 
small  and  lowest  in  the  fall  and  winter 
when  slaughter  is  large.    The  average 
price  of  barrows  and  gilts  at  8  markets 
typically  reaches  a  high  of  about  12  per- 
cent above  the  annual  average  in  July 
and  then  declines  to     to  5  percent  below 
average  in  November.    Barrow  and  gilt 
prices  continue  below  average  in  the  win- 
ter and  reach  a  spring  low  in  April,  5  to 
6  percent  below  the  12  month  average  price. 
The  same  seasonal  price  pattern  occurs  for 
sows  except  that  the  seasonal  price  swing 
is  much  wider  than  for  barrows  and  gilts 
because  of  the  larger  seasonal  fluctuation 
in  marketings.    Sow  prices  peak  in  August, 


1  month  later  than  for  barrows  and  gilts, 
and  then  gradually  fall  to  a  low  in 
December.    They  remain  below  average 
during  winter  euad  early  spring. 

Seasonality  in  hog  prices  accounts 
for  about  hO  to  U5  percent  of  the  month- 
to-month  variation  in  hog  prices. 
However,  the  seasonal  price  pattern  is 
relatively  unimportant  for  explaining 
price  changes  over  longer  periods.  Thus, 
the  reliability  of  a  seasonal  index  as  a 
tool  in  predicting  hog  prices  is  much 
lower  than  using  a  seasonal  index  to 
aid  in  predicting  hog  slaughter. 

Seasoned,  indexes  of  hog  production 
are  fairly  stable  from  1  yeau:  to  the  next 
even  though  they  change  considerably  over 
a  number  of  years.    For  instanrp,  the 
avereige  seasonal  index  of  hog  slaughter 
for  1961-65  is  a  little  higner  in  the 
late  winter  and  early  spring  and  a  little 
lower  in  the  fall  than  the  average  index 
for  1956-1960.    The  shift  in  the  seasonal 
index  came  about  leurgely  as  the  fall  pig 
crop  increeised  in  importance.    TSiis  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  shift  in 
the  seasonal  index  of  sow  slaughter.  It 
shows  considerably  less  seasonal  varia- 
tion in  recent  years  than  5  to  10  years 
ago. 

The  average  live  weight  of  hogs 
slavightered  shows  only  a  small  variation 
between  seasons .  And  this  variation  is 
declining  in  recent  years. 

The  seasonal  index  of  barrow  and 
gilt  prices  at  8  markets  shifted  con- 
siderably between  I956-60  and  I96I-65. 
Hog  prices  now  have  a  stronger  seasonal 
pattern.    The  late  winter  and  early 
spring  dip  in  price  is  much  more  notice- 
able than  it  was  in  the  earlier  years 
and  the  simmier  runup  is  also  higher. 
Greater  variation  within  the  year  is 
also  a  result  of  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  pigs  bom  in  the  fall  farrow- 
ing season.    The  seasonal  index  of  sow 
prices  from  1956  to  I965  made  a  much 
smaller  shift. 
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Supply  Euid  distribution  of  meat,  by  months,  Jajiuary  I966  to  date 


Commercially 

produced 

Supply 

Distribution 

Meat  and 

Civilian 

period 

Produc- 
tion 

:  Begin- 
:  ning 
:  stocks 

:  Imports 

Exports  : 
and  : 
shijiaents: 

Ending 
stocks 

Military  : 

consumption  1/ 
Total    :  „, 

person  dj 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

Mil. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

lb. 

Lb. 

Beef: 

JanuBUTT 

-1       /"  i-r- 

1,655 

260 

77 

9 

44 

1,685 

8.8 

February 

l,^^65 

25I+ 

85 

6 

248 

58 

1,492 

7.7 

March 

l,6oi+ 

2k8 

66 

7 

228 

48 

8.5 

1st  quarter 

k,72k 

250 

228 

22 

228 

150 

4,812 

25.0 

April 

1,506 

228 

85 

6 

217 

48 

1,540 

ft  n 

May 

1,579 

217 

68 

6 

206 

70 

1,582 

8.2 

June 

1,699 

206 

137 

207 

2nd  quarter 

220 

290 

207 

Veal: 

January 

75 

10 

2 

3/ 

9 

3 

75 

.4 

February 

69 

9 

1 

1 

8 

3 

67 

.3 

March 

80 

8 

1 

3/ 

8 

4 

77 

.4 

1st  quarter 

223 

10 

1+ 

1 

8 

10 

 U  

218 

1.1 

April 

69 

8 

2 

^/ 

8 

3 

68 

.3 

May 

66 

8 

2 

2/ 

7 

4 

65 

•  3 

June 

70 

7 

'2 

7 

2nd  quarter 

205 

b 

6 

7 

Lamb  and 

mutton: 

January 

51 

12 

6 

^, 

10 

59 

.3 

February 

^3 

10 

11 

1/ 

11 

1 

54 

•  3 

March 

59 

11 

15 

1 

13 

2/ 

1-1- 

1, 

.4- 

1st  quarter 

155 

12 

32 

1 

13 

1 

1  fill 

1.0 

April 

55 

13 

15 

3/ 

18 

■3 
•  J 

May 

r-t. 

5'^ 

lo 

Id 

1 

20 

1/ 

67 

.4 

June 

 tS- 

20 

21 

21 

2nd  quarter 

165 

13 

52 

21 

Pork: 

January 

828 

152 

33 

7 

158 

19 

OcLy 

ll  -3 
4.  J 

Februaiy 

808 

158 

10 

186 

23 

fOX 

L.  1 

4- .  X 

March 

1,006 

186 

i+O 

13 

217 

19 

983 

5.1 

1st  quarter 

2,642 

152 

107 

30 

217 

 Tt  

61 

2,593 

13.5 

April 

992 

217 

37 

10 

272 

13 

8ai 

4.6 

May 

875 

272 

28 

11 

268 

28 

868 

4.5 

June 

268 

33 

213 

2nd  quarter 

217 

213 

All  meat: 

January 

J-L  1 

JLD 

66 

2,647 

13.8 

February 

2,387 

431 

132 

17 

453 

85 

2,395 

12.4 

March 

2,749 

122 

21 

466 

71 

14.4 

1st  quarter 

7.7i^5 

k3k 

371 

54 

4^^ 

222 

7,608 

4o.6 

April 

2,552 

k66 

139 

16 

515 

64 

2,562 

13.3 

May 

2,571+ 

515 

nu 

18 

501 

102 

2,582 

13.4 

June 

2,666 

501 

193 

1^48 

2nd  quarter 

7,792 

k66 

448 

1/    Includes  custom  slaughtering  for  farmers  beginning  in  I966.    Data  are  not  comparable  with  other 
2/    Derived  from  estimates  by  months  of  population  eating  out  of  civilian  food  supplies. 
^    Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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Selected  price  statistics  for  meat  aninBls  and  meat 


AUOJST  1966 


1<?65 

1966 

Item 

unit 

:  April 

:  June 

May 

June 

May 

CATOLS  AH)  CALVBS: 

Beef  steers,  slaughter 

Dollars  per 

100  pounds 

28.86 

29.36 

30.13 

28.30 

26.72 

do. 

26.88 

27.68 

27.98 

26.75 

25.1*9 

do. 

25.03 

25.72 

26.23 

25.76 

24.80 

do. 

21.19 

22.69 

23-89 

23-1^3 

23.25 

do. 

18.57 

20.33 

21.74 

21.86 

21.15 

do. 

26.40 

27. w* 

27.73 

26.54 

25-33 

do. 

25.11 

26.18 

26.34 

25.30 

24.64 

do. 

25-33 

26. U3 

26.13 

25.27 

24.51 

C0W6,  Chicago 

20. IB 

19.83 

do. 

15.05 

15.90 

19.20 

do. 

lit. 96 

15.67 

19.70 

19.5^ 

18.83 

do. 

13.96 

14.53 

19.04 

18.80 

17.97 

do. 

12.85 

13.41 

17.89 

17.87 

17.13 

do. 

26.1»8 

28.24 

32.42 

33.18 

32.80 

do. 

22.68 

23.88 

26.74 

26.31 

24.92 

Price  received  by  farmers 

do. 

20.50 

21.30 

23.50 

23.00 

22.50 

do. 

13.80 

14.40 

18.00 

18.10 

17.50 

do. 

22.90 

23.90 

25-50 

24.70 

24.20 

do. 

21.90 

23.10 

27.00 

26.80 

26.00 

HOGS: 

Barrows  and  gilts,  U.  S.  No.  1,  2  &  3,  Chicago 

21.16 

24.21 

24.78 

do. 

23.59 

25.89 

do. 

20.98 

23.99 

22.96 

24.19 

25-58 

do. 

20.i*8 

23.53 

21.94 

23.04 

24.66 

do. 

20.71 

23.65 

22.43 

23.48 

24.73 

do. 

20.29 

23-38 

22.26 

23.16 

24.72 

do. 

17. U6 

.yo 

18.86 

18.28 

do. 

19.70 

22.40 

22.10 

22.30 

23.00 

Hog-com  price  ratio  3/ 

18.4 

18.8 

15.3 

17.6 

17.5 

16.0 

IB.I 

19.1 

18.7 

19.3 

SHEEP  AMD  IAMBS : 

:  Dollars  per 

Sheep 

IDO  pounds 

6.26 

do. 

6.50 

9.35 

9.12 

8.61 

do . 

0.15 

-7  li^ 

T.^o 

7.00 

d.d7 

Iamb 

do. 

26.55 

26.39 

26.22 

27.60 

25.74 

do. 

22.75 

20.73 

24.39 

23.00 

21,20 

do. 

23.50 

24 

24.30 

23-90 

23.50 

All  meat  animals: 

Index  number  price  received  by  fanaers 

(1910-14-100)   

319 

342 

365 

361 

359 

MEAT: 

Wholesale,  Chicago 

Dollars  per 

Steer  beef  carcass.  Choice,  5OO-60O  pounds  .. 

100  pounds 

IA.03 

1V5.5U 

44.62 

43.18 

41.70 

do. 

55.33 

55.92 

51.95 

51-25 

53.18 

Composite  hog  products 

Including  leird 

Dollars 

20. 

23-74 

23.77 

23.97 

24,69 

do. 

29.12 

33.02 

33.06 

33. 3J* 

■^.^ 

do. 

2U.90 

27.50 

29.17 

29.26 

29.99 

do. 

35.07 

38.73 

41.08 

41.21 

42.23 

Excluding  lard 

22.1*2 

24.99 

26.21 

26.29 

do. 

27.17 

do. 

1*0.04 

44.63 

46.81 

46.95 

W.53 

Retail,  United  States  average 

Cents 

per  pound 

79.2 

84.1 

86.7 

85.2 

84.6 

do. 

58.0 

63.8 

73.3 

71.6 

72.4 

do. 

78.5 

81.5 

87.0 

86.3 

87.3 

Index  number  meat  prices  (BLS) 

97.6 

106.6 

110.5 

109,8 

108.6 

101.3 

108.0 

llB.l 

116.3 

116.6 

1/  Average  all  weights  and  grades 
2/  Chicago,  St.  Louis  N.  S.  Y.,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Sioux  City,  S.  St.  Joseph,  S.  St.  ffeul,  and  Indianapolis. 
^/  Number  bushels  of  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  live  hogs . 
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Selected  marketing,  slaughter  and  stocks  statistics  for  meat  animals  ajad  meat 


Item 

'.  Unit 

1965 

19^^ 

May 

:  June 

:  April 

May 

J\me 

Meat  aninml  marketings 

108 

no 

115 

116 

117 

Stocker  and  feeder  shipments  to 

9  Com  Belt  States 

:  1,000  : 

359 

328 

1*66 

M*8 

373 

.  • 

115 

136 

172 

168 

109 

Slaughter  under  Federal  inspection 

Number  slaughtered 

2,014^3 

2,219 

2,103 

2,397 

1,1^ 

1,181 

1,083 

1  100 

1,270 

14-39 

1*68 

526 

562 

592 

1*39 

535 

1*63 

i*6l 

1*91* 

31 

35 

31 

^6 

1*1 

3^0 

378 

370 

^18 

325 

91fl 

966 

972 

Q70 

l,0l*0 

l*,719 

l*,717 

5,303 

l*,672 

8 

11 

6 

9 

Average  live  weight  per  head 

; 

1,019 

1,008 

1,031 

1.031 

1,026 

207 

216 

193 

208 

PI  Q 

99 

95 

lOl* 

102 

inn 

2l*3 

2l*T 

2l*3 

peril 

Average  production 

: 

589 

580 

597 

SQO 

SQ7 

115 

120 

107 

115 

121 

50 

1*7 

52 

51 

114-7 

11*8 

152 

155 

1  s6 
xpo 

Pork,  per  100  pounds  live  weight  . . . 

.:  do. 

:  60 

60 

62 

62 

29 

30 

28 

29 

Lard,  per  100  poTinds  live  weight  . . . 

12 

12 

11 

11 

Total  production 

:  Million 

:  1,200 

1,281* 

1,252 

1,323 

1,1*27 

:  39 

'^5 

39 

36 

yy 

1*5 

'^5 

50 

1*9 

CI 

:  692 

698 

801* 

761 

727 

:  138 

ihh 

ll*9 

11*1 

1^6 

Cannaercial  slaughter  l/ 

; 
; 

K\imber  slaughtered 

:  1,000 

:  2,501 

2,705 

2,601 

2.758 

:  508 

553 

51*1* 

1*86 

f 

:  1,023 

1,068 

1,082 

l,06l* 

1,1^0 

:  3,nh 

5,1*79 

6,137 

5 .711* 

Total  production 

:  Million 

:  1.1*31 

1.530 

1,506 

1,699 

:  66 

71* 

69 

•  50 

50 

55 

51* 

:  803 

8oi* 

922 

875 

81*1 

:  151* 

160 

166 

157 

Cold  storage  stocks  first  of  month 

:  222 

205 

226 

217 

206 

'  13 

11 

8 

8 

7 

:  11 

11 

13 

IB 

20 

;  335 

292 

217 

272 

268 

:  675 

610 

528 

585 

572 

1/  Beginning  I966  federally  inspected  and  other  commercial  plants  including  custom  slaughtering  of  animals 
for  farmers.    Data  not  comparable  with  other  years. 


2/  Includes  stocks  of  canned  meats  in  cooler  in  addition  to  the  fo\ir  meats  listed. 
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